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NLIKE the old lady of the nursery rhyme, the Federal government can’t just spank all its 
fiscal problems soundly and send them to bed. They have become too onerous to dispose of 
that simply. And to deal with them singly (as she did) would take more time than the nation’s 


lawmakers could ever hope to devote to the 
task. Yet today they pose a menace to the 
nation’s economic well-being. These problems 
must be solved—and quickly. The solution lies 
in the hands of the Congress. 


Years ago, say in 1939, when government budget 
expenditures were $8.9 billion and budget revenues 
$5.1 billion, it might have been possible to deal with 
individual facets of these fiscal problems, but it just 
can't be done that way today. 


The sheer size of Federal government—and the 
taxes required to operate it is indicated by a recent 
report. For the five days, March 17 through 21, the 
Federal government took in, in revenues (mostly 
taxes) , $5.3 billion—more than all the taxes collected 
by it in 1940. Despite this, as of a fairly recent date, 
Federal receipts were about $314 billion behind ex- 
penditures, with more than two months of fiscal 
1952 to go. And experts predict that spending on 
the colossal scale proposed for 1953 — $85.4 billion 
—may see the deficit mount by the end of that year 
to almost $20 billion. 


Spending and taxation on such a scale has already 
brought about a concerted outcry from all quarters, 
and Congress has listened to it to judge by its action 
on such money bills as have so far come up in this 
session. But economies to date are but a drop in the 
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bucket in comparison to the overall size of proposed 
spending. Much more is necessary. 


There is only one way to halt this continuing spiral 
of higher spending and higher taxation. And that is 
to make a determined effort to limit Federal expendi- 
tures to revenues. That is the purpose of House Joint 
Resolution No. 371 which I introduced recently. It 
would impose a maximum ceiling upon total fiscal 
1953 Federal expenditures. By the terms of this meas- 
ure, expenditures would be limited to the amount 
that it is anticipated will be obtained in tax revenue 
in fiscal 1953, namely $71 billion. 


Too Little, Too Late 


That some measures must be taken now to meet 
this tax and expenditure problem is indicated by the 
fact that Federal—and state and local taxes, are 
estimated to take today more than 30 percent of 
the net national product. In 1939, these taxes took 
but 17.5 percent of the net national product. Today, 
big, high-tax government takes in taxes approxi- 
mately one-third of the average annual earnings of 
a man in the $3,500-a-year bracket. 


Indeed, taxes have become such a potent factor in 
the nation’s economy that last year some $18 billion 
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more was paid in Federal, state, and local taxes than 
was spent for food. The Federal tax bill alone ($67.7 
billion) was slightly greater than all consumer ex- 
penditures for food ($67.3 billion). 


Complicating this fiscal problem picture is the 
fact that in a period of international tension, the 
United States needs as never before, its undiminished 
industrial strength. It dares not risk damaging its 
greatest weapon in the fight against communism— 
the strength and resilience of its economy—by a 
destructive tax burden. When a nation’s tax load 
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vidual appropriations items to amendments to limit 
taxation by a certain percentage. Congress even tried 
lumping all appropriations into a “consolidated 
appropriation” bill so that spending and taxing 
might be reviewed the more easily in relation to 
one another. But that formula was abandoned this 
year and the lawmakers returned to a bill-by-bill 
approach. 

What has happened under this procedure and in 
the interest of economy so far this session? Stirred 
to action by the protests pouring in, Congress (that 
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reaches the proportions ours has reached, the danger 
signals are already flying. 


What are we to do about all this? We can (1), go 
ahead as we are, running bigger Federal deficits, 
incurring greater, more staggering debt (the national 
debt may reach $275 billion by the end of the next 
_ fiscal year)—and sit by for the inevitable crash and 

all it implies, or (2) we can do something about it 
now, this year. For even next year’s efforts may be 
too little and too late. 


A Pilot Measure 


That is not to imply that no attempts have been 
made to thwart the swift and terrifying rise of Fed- 
eral expenditure and taxation. The best minds of 
economists and of Congress have been focused on 
this problem. One of the most carefully-thought-out 
and well-documented was offered only last year by 
the Federal Tax Policy Committee, which, in brief. 
advocated a careful review of all existing Federal 
programs, functions and activities with a view to 
revising, reducing and eliminating those unneeded 
in a defense economy. The Committee called this 
the “clean-slate” approach to saner Federal tax and 
expenditure policies. It had much to recommend it. 


But such a study would take time— more time than 
we have today, faced with the present exigencies. It 
could not be done fast enough to affect 1953 fiscal 
expenditures. Various other suggestions have been 
put forward, ranging from percentage cuts of indi- 
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is, the House) has cut practically every appropria- 
tion measure passed. Economy advocates estimate 
that (as of earlier this month) about $6 billion had 
been cut from the original requests set forth in the 
budget for fiscal 1953. 


Certainly, most significant was the action of the 
House in placing a $46 billion expenditure limita- 
tion on fiscal 1953 defense expenditures under an 
amendment offered by Rep. Smith of Virginia. Rep. 
Smith called attention to the tremendous carry-over 
of prior appropriations available to the military. 
Said he: “If we really mean business and try to do 
something toward reducing expenditures, it is going 
to be essential that we clinch the reductions . . . by 
putting this provision on the bill (limiting the 
amounts that may be spent) . . . because that is what 
counts in balancing the budget.” 


This is the amendment which I drafted and offered 
on two earlier appropriation bills in an effort to 
achieve, on a bill by bill basis, the objective of my 
H.J. Resolution 371, which continued to languish 
behind the iron curtain of an Administration-con- 
trolled House Committee. The success of the amend- 
ment with Democratic sponsorship on the largest of 
the appropriation bills suggests that popular demand 
may yet compel the Majority Leadership of the 
House to send H.J. Res. 371 to the floor for con- 
sideration. 

It must be kept in mind that the budget as pre- 


sented to Congress deals with $85 billion of ex- 
penditures, while Congress itself is dealing with 
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appropriations, i.e., authority to make expenditures. 
Many of the expenditures budgeted for fiscal 1953 
will be made out of appropriations approved by 
Congress last year—or the year before that. And a 
large part of appropriations presently considered 
will not result in expenditures until fiscal years 1954 
or even 1955. 

Consequently, appropriations cuts in the present 
“economy” drive will be reflected only slightly in 
lower expenditures in 1953 fiscal year. The effect 
of the Smith-Coudert amendment, if accepted by 
the Senate. will be definitely and substantially to 
reduce proposed expenditures, and therefore the ex- 
pected deficit. 


Set a Pattern Now 


It is also well to remember that some of the pro- 
posed appropriation “cuts” are largely “paper” 
trimming. For example, take the claimed reduction 
of $140 million in the appropriation for public 
assistance grants to states under the Labor-Federal 
Security Bill. It really makes no difference whether 
Congress cuts this item or increases it, because the 
grants are made in accordance with statutory for- 
mulas which bind the Federal government to make 
contributions in proportion to the amounts expended 
by the states for public assistance. Thus, the size of 
the Federal grants will depend entirely on the size 
of the state relief programs. Congress will either 
have to appropriate the necessary money now—or 
in a supplemental bill to be brought in later on. 


Sometimes, too, as has been pointed out, cuts can 
be made in appropriation measures while before the 
House—and a “good” voting record enhanced there- 
by—secure in the knowledge that the trimming can 
be restored when the measure reaches the Senate. 


All this adds up to one conclusion: neither the 
piecemeal approach, nor the long-considered, time- 
consuming approach to a fiscal remedy is the effec- 
tive answer to the need of a balanced budget in 1953. 
What must be done, must be done now; this year. 
And there is just one way to do it. We must cut our 
spending cloth to fit our revenue pattern. That is 
the purpose of my measure. The amount specified in 
the ceiling could be made larger or smaller, but the 
thought behind it is that Congress must now Limit 
total expenditures and set a financial pattern within 
which the government must operate. 


With such a goal set, the nation would no longer 
drift in a state of chronic insolvency; the first step 
would be taken toward reduction of annual expendi- 
tures and consequent lowering of high tax rates; and 


there would be a start toward reducing the already 
too large national debt. 


The amount of total expenditures is fixed at $71 
billion because that is the President’s budget esti- 
mate of tax receipts for fiscal 1953. Sticking to that 
amount would mean a balanced budget for the next 
vear on a cash basis. 


The joint resolution reads: 


“To safeguard the economic stability of the United 
States by imposing limitations on expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953. 


“Whereas, it is the judgment of Congress that 
the economic stability of the United States will be 
seriously jeopardized by continued Federal expendi- 
tures in excess of revenues: Therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives . . . that expenditures to be made during fiscal 


1953 shall not exceed $71,000,000,000.” 


“Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the Con- 
gress, within 30 days, in addition to his regular 
budget for the fiscal year 1953, an alternate 
budget based on expenditures not in excess of 


$71,000,000,000 during the fiscal year 1953... .” 
I have also introduced a bill No. H.J. 7318, in- 


tended to translate into permanent legislation the 
principle of the foregoing resolution. 


Since the 1953 budget estimates expenditures at 
more than $85 billion, enactment of the resolution 
would require expenditure cuts of about $14 billion. 
Thus far, the House has cut better than $6 billion. 
The Senate might equal this or do better, but these 
are only appropriations cuts, not expenditure cuts. 
Under the bill, the President would be required to 
submit an alternate budget reflecting the expenditure 
limitation proposed, but in no event, could he expend 
in excess of the limitation. 


It Can Be Done 


The simple fact is that the only way Congress can 
get at expenditures is to make a determined effort 
to limit actual expenditures to revenues. That is what 
this bill proposes: to lay down an overall limitation 
that the government will not spend more than the 
people are able to pay in taxes. This will be a long 
first step toward cutting taxes. That is a job this 
Congress can do. It can be done if Congress will cut 
expenditures to the pattern of taxation. 


The bill is based on the fundamental principle 
that you must live within your income. Because of 
the pressure groups who come before Congress for 
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money handouts for special purposes; because the 
Federal government’s budget has grown to such 
enormous and complex size, Congress just cant 
physically exert effective control on an item by item 
basis. In fact, it has been asserted with some justifi- 
cation, that Congress already has lost control of its 
traditional power of the purse— because government 
has grown so large and unwieldy. If the bill is 
adopted and steps taken to implement it this year, 
then Congress could only spend in fiscal 1953, $71 
billion—the amount estimated to be taken in, in 
taxes. The original and fundamental concept of 
legislative power of the purse, it should be pointed 
out, meant the right to levy or withhold taxes for 
support of the Executive. 


The nation and its allies must, of course, be made 
militarily able to resist aggression. But effective 
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military strength cannot be sustained over the pro- 
longed period we now envision, unless inflation and 
paralyzing taxation are avoided. Expenditures in 
excess of $71 billion in fiscal 1953 would require 
an increase in the already great national debt—or 
further tax increases. There have already been three 
such since Korea. Another on top of the existing 
ones might well prove disastrous. It would further 
paralyze individual initiative and freeze still deeper 
the risk capital needed to make the wheels of pro- 
duction turn. And we can’t do without those wheels 
at this crucial moment in the nation’s history. 


It is time the nation get a charted course to fiscal 
solvency. If such a chart is not offered and accepted 
—and I believe my bill embodies such a guide— 
the ship of state may be wrecked—and soon—on the 
twin rocks of insolvency and productive paralysis. 
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